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NICARAGUANS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO :      A  PILOT  STUDY 


Introduction 


Ethnic  Subcultures .    The  diversities  of  culture  are  sometimes  thought  to  "be 
seen  most  easily  or  clearly  by  anthropologists  when  an  exotic,  isolated, 
"homogeneous"  society  is  studied.    Yet,  as  Melvin  Spiro  has  pointed  out  in 
the  American  Anthropologist,  there  is  also  an  opportunity  for  anthropologists 
who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  metropolitan  cities  of  the  United  States 
to  study  at  close  range  immigrants  from  many  of  these  cultures  and  to  discover 
features  about  them  that  are  not  observable  in  their  homelands.    While  not 
recommending  this  kind  of  study  as  a  substitute  for  that  which  takes  the  eth- 
nologist abroad,  he  pointed  out  that  ethnic ' subcultures  may  provide  him  an 
opportunity  to  learn  at  first-hand  what  he  would,  short  of  an  expedition,  have 
to  gather  from  sometimes  shaky  inferences.    At  the  same  time  they  can  in  some 
cases  enable  the  ethnologist  to  become  familiar  with  the  culture  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  can  be  spent  "in  the  field".    From  the  standpoint  of  accultura 
tion  studies,  the  adjustments  made  by  immigrants  who  are  confronted  with  a 
sedentary  group  who  are  politically  and  numerically  dominant  are  different  from 
those  made  under  the  typical  colonial  situation.  ( Spiro  1955)* 

San  Francisco  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  city  with  a  wide  array  of  ethnic 
communities,  including  representatives  from  most  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
Census-takers  in  i960  found  Latin-Americans  represented  in  the  numbers  listed 
in  Table  1. 

Table  1.    Latin-Americans  in  San  Francisco -Oakland  Standard  Metropolitan  Statis- 
tical Area  in  i960.    Source:    U.S.  Census  of  the  Population,  i960,  California, 
Detailed  Characteristics,  PC  (l)-6D,  p.  6-~^§C. 


Mexico  53,^96  Haiti 

Guatemala  1,67*+  Puerto  Rico 

British  Honduras  122  Colombia 

Honduras  k2.Q  Venezuela 

Nicaragua  5; 626  Ecuador 

El  Salvador  5,55^  Peru 

Panama  653  Brazil 

Cuba  89^  Paraguay 

Jamaica  hG'J  Uruguay 

The  West  Indies  (Federation)  667  Chile 

Dominican  Republic  hQ  Argentina 

Other  West  Indies  (excluding  U.S.  possessions) 


67 
^,068 

399 
112 

551 
l,k$h 
1,187 
58 

103 

9^3 
1,135 

k22 


1993  n^fi-M   31 3ft 
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A  study  along  this  line  was  made  in  i960  by  John  Dumitru  and  Richard  Salisbury, 
from  the  U.C.  Department  of  Anthropology.    Though  never  officially  published, 
their  ^3-page  mimeographed  report,  "Adjustment  of  Immigrant  Spanish-Americans 
in  San  Francisco:    A  Pilot  Study"  received  modest  circulation  around  public 
agencies  in  the  city. 

Methodological  Note.    In  the  -winter  of  I963  I  arranged  with  a  San  Francisco 
community  agency  known  as  the  Mission  Neighborhood  Centers  to  participate  in 
their  projected  program  of  studying  the  Latin-American  community.    My  official, 
connection  with  the  community  center  group  had  several  advantages  over  independent 
work.    Having'  a  title  and  a  business  card  with  a  group  which  was  respected  in 
the  community  was  an  asset.    I  had  access  to  the  files  of  the  center,  which 
contained  information  gathered  in  previous  studies,  as  well  as  the  experience  and 
insights  of  the  staff,  which  were  very  useful  and  stimulating  at  times.  And, 
not  the  least  helpful,  was  occasional  financial  aid  to  meet  the  cost  of  travel. 
If  at  times  I  found  that  my  work  was  being  channelled  by  considerations  of  the 
Center,  and  that  some  of  the  features  of  my  interviews  were  structured  by  this 
connection,  I  could  not  feel  it  was  a  burden. 

The  Mission  Neighborhood  Centers,  Inc.,  is  a  cluster  of  three  units  which  operate 
in  the  Mission  District  of  San  Francisco  as  a  part  of  a  wide  network  of  community 
agencies  throughout  the  city  and  the  state.    Financed  by  the  United  Crusade  Fund, 
the  MNC  has  a  staff  of  about  a  dozen  full-time  employees  headed  by  Irving  Kriegsfeld, 
Executive  Director.    The  Adult  Center,  at  3&2  Capp  Street,  is  under  the  supervision 
of  Conard  Rheiner,  and  offers  a  number  of  services  to  the  public  including  craft 
and  folk  dancing  classes,  a  little  theater  group,  citizenship  and  language  classes, 
and  guidance  for  neighborhood  development.    This  last  feature,  which  helped  largely 
to  sponsor  the  Greater  Mission  Citizens  Council,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  activities 
which  attracted  the  widest  attention  and  interest  in  the  community.    The  director 
pf  this  program,  Walter  Lipton,  turned  over  his  files  to  me  and  proved  to  be  one 
of  my  best  informants  and  most  stimulating  initiators  of  ideas.    Unfortunately  for 
the  Center,  his  program  will  have  to  terminate  at  midyear  because  of  a  shortage 
of  funds. 

Other  staff  members  ran  the  Youth  Center,  on  Precita  Street,  which  took  groups  of 
teenagers  off  the  streets  and  gave  them  a  place  to  meet  for  recreational  pursuits 
under  trained  counselors.    The  Family  Center,  another  unit  of  the  MNC,  is  located 
in  new  quarters  still  under  construction  at  the  former  site  of  a  night  club  at 
3013  -  2^th  Street.    This  facility  is  planned  to  provide'  family  counseling,  as  well 
as  a  cooperative  day  nursery  school  and  a  citizenship  and  language  program.  In 
addition,  it  will  provide  a  meeting  place  for  social  and  athletic  clubs  and  other 
small  groups  in  the  Mission  District. 
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As  outlined  "by  Ricardo  Morado,  director  of  the  Family  Center  and  my  immediate 
superior,  my  part  of  the  enterprise  was  to  he  two-fold- -I  was  to  acquaint  the 
people  of  the  district  with  the  services  offered  by  the  MNC,  and  I  was  also  to 
try  to  learn  what  I  could  about  their  circumstances  and  needs .    The  assignment 
was  broad--I.  was  to  look  for  whatever  seemed  Important  and  relevant  „  Initial 
interviews  were  to  be  held  with  people  already  in  the  files  of  the  MNC-- 
chiefly  officers  of  political,  social  and  athletic  clubs.    We  hoped  to  update 
the  MNC's  roster  of  clubs.    As  the  list  of  organizations  grew  it  became  evident 
that  if  any  depth  of  insight  were  to  be  gained  into  the  community  it  would  be 
necessary  to  narrow  the  scope  of  inquiry.    The  MNC  officers  felt  that  the 
Mexican  community  was  already  reasonably  well  understood,  through  the  activities 
of  such  groups  as  MAPA  and  CSO  and  the  Conite  Civico  Mexicano  and  the  Pan- 
americanistas  Club. 

Yet  other  substantial  groups  in  the  District,  like  the  Nicaraguans  and  Salvadoreans, 
were  but  little  known.    So  we  decided  to  study  the  Nicaraguans  first. 

In  addition  to  contacting  the  past  and  present  leaders  of  the  Nicaraguan  club, 
therefore,  I  set  out  to  discover  Nicaraguans  wherever  I  could.    I  got  suggestions 
from  caseworkers  at  the  MNC,  I  found  a  restaurant,  the  Tico  Nica,  that  was  known 
as  a  Nicaraguan  center,  and  had  several  talks  with  the  owner  over  a  dish  of 
Nicaraguan  food,  or  a  bottle  of  7-up.    Here  I  was  also  introduced  to  Nicaraguan 
patrons.    From  such  contacts  I  got  the  names  of  others,  and  went  to  see  them. 
Thus  my  connection  with  the  MNC  gave  me  a  readymade  reason  for  being  interested 
in  the  people  I  met,  and  a  service  to  offer  them  which  had  significance  and 
appealed  to  their  sense  of  values.    In  return,  little  objection  was  raised  to 
questions  I  brought  up.    Some  of  these  interviews  were  conducted  in  places  of 
business;  most,  however,  were  held  at  homes  during  the  day  or  evening.  Significantly, 
most  of  my  calls  were  made  on  people  to  whom  I  was  referred;  and  all  of  my  referrals 
except  one  were  to  men.  When  I  made  appointments  to  see  these  men,  in  most  cases 
their  wives  did  not  enter  the  room  to  take  part  in  the  conversation.    Yet  on  the 
few  occasions  when  I  did  happen  to  talk  with  women  in  the  house,  usually  on  the 
telephone,  I  found  them  agreeable  and  informative;  in  most  of  such  cases  the 
conversation  was  carried  on  in  Spanish. 

Thus  most  of  my  visits  were  of  a  rather  structured  kind.    I  went  as  an  official 
representing  a  respected  institution;  in  most  cases  I  had  to  state  the  object  of 
my  coming  in  order  to  make  the  interview. 

Once  the  interview  was  well  underway,  I  tried  to  phrase  my  questions  in  an  open- 
ended  form  to  get  a  variety  of  responses  or  even  allow  the  conversation  to  drift 
in  ways  that  appealed  to  the  informants.    My  field  notes  through  three  and  a  half 
months  of  such  interviewing,  carried  on  for  one  or  two  days  a  week,  total  some  75 
2  -ges  of  single- spaced  five-by-eight  sheets,  while  I  typed  in  duplicate  for  the 
benefit  of  Walter  Lipton,  Neighborhood  Development  Director. 
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My  interviews  varied  in  length  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  two  hours  and  in 
some  cases  represented  repeated  contacts.    They  were  held  with  22  Nicaraguans, 
8  Salvadoreans,  1  Costa  Rican,  1  Cuban,  and  10  or  more  Mexicans.    I  was  intro- 
duced to  only  1  Puerto  Rican. 

The  aim  of  my  study  was  chiefly  exploratory.    Hence  I  do  not  present  large 
bodies  of  statistical  matter  nor  searching  psychological  character  configura- 
tions.   Some  of  the  data  given  me  represent  the  bias  of  the  informant,  though 
in  many  cases  I  was  able  to  get  varying  viewpoints  on  specific  questionable 
matters.    My  connections  with  the  MNC  may  have  colored  some  of  the  responses 
I  received;  a  few  people  were  informed  also  that  I  was  an  anthropologist  or  with 
the  University.    By  the  time  the  semester  was  running  out  I  was  beginning  to 
establish  rapport  with  people  that  seemed  to  override  my  MNC  connection  and  open 
up  larger  fields  of  information.    With  some  of  these  I  expect  to  continue  a 
friendly  relationship  beyond  the  MNC  framework.    But  the  present  study  does  at 
least  show    some  of  the  possibilities  of  research  in  a  metropolitan  community 
and  of  tne  result  of  cooperation  between  ethnologists  and  existing  neighborhood 
improvement  institutions. 

While  I  received  information  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  in  my  interviews,  I 
expressed  particular  interest  in  the  details  of  the  migration  process,  and  I 
have  more  information  on  this  than  on  other  items.    The  account  given  in  the 
following  pages  represents  in  part  a  synthesis  of  the  statements  of  many  people, 
and  in  some  details  individual  opinion  or  experience.    It  makes  no  claim  to 
completeness;  this  is  simply  what  I  was  told  by  the  people  I  happened  to  see. 
The  material  will  deal  chiefly  with  Nicaraguans . 


Immigrants _ from  Nicaragua 

The  Migration  Impulse .    Why  do  people  want  to  leave  Nicaragua?    Many  answers  were 
offered  to  this  question;  in  some  cases  strong  statements  were  made  without 
being  elicited  by  a  question.    Both  the  "push"  and  the  "pull"  of  classical 
immigration  studies  were  well  represented.     (See  Thomas  1959?  528),  . 

The  most  vigorous  of  the  statements  hinged  on  the  political  situation.    Six  of 
my  informants  gave  this  as  the  primary  reason  for  their  leaving  Nicaragua.  One 
man  told  me  he  had  been  a  lawyer,  but  had  been  exiled  from  the  country  by  Somoza 
for  ant i government  activities.    He  had  gone  first  to  Costa  Rica,  then  Guatemala, 
.en  Mexico  and  finally  to  the  U.S.    Another  had  been  a  government  bank  employee. 
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When  the  government  began  to  take  note  of  who  voted  in  the  "secret"  balloting 
at  elections ,  and  he  saw  the  approaching  dismissal  for  exposure  of  his  anti- 
incumbent  voting,  he  left  the  country  for  the  U.S.  Two  of  the  informants  mentioned 
"La  ley  del  bolsal,"  which,  like  the  tied-up  bag,  forces  everyone  to  hold  his 
criticism  or  suffer  reprisals — even  outright  murder — and  they  said  they  could  not 
abide  this  but  came  north.    Another  spoke  of  the  heavy  hand  of  government  on 
business.    Anyone  who  began  to  make  a  substantial  profit  could  expect  to  find 
government  intervention.    Consequently  anyone  with  wealth  would  be  wise  not  to 
invest  it  in  a  business  enterprise;  the  wise  ones  simply  hoarded  it.    Hence  he 
left  at  the  age  of  nineteen  to  come  to  the  United  States  and  began  from  "scratch" 
to  build  an  empire  of  half  a  million  dollars  worth  of  real  estate  and  a  sizable 
share  in  a  million-dollar-a-year  business. 

By  far  the  largest  number  would  seem  to  have  left  for  the  U.S.  because  they  hoped 
to  better  themselves  economically,  though  only  two  expressly  gave  this  as  their 
reason.    Four  came,  with  parents,  to  get  an  education.    University  training  in 
Nicaragua  is  limited  to  the  three  fields  of  medicine,  law  and  engineering.  Since 
lawyers  work  in  the  large  cities  and  that  is  thought  desirable,  most  of  the 
students  are  in  the  law  course.    So  lawyers  are  said  to  be  a  "dime  a  dozen",  even 
though  the  course  takes  five  years.    Two  of  the  informants  had  been  travelers 
before  coming  to  San  Francisco;  one,  from  a  wealthy  family,  had  been  in  Europe, 
and  the  other  a  woman,  had  simply  gone  from  job  to  job  in  various  large  cities 
of  the  U.S. — New  Orleans,  Las  Vegas,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco.  One  spoke  of  the 
improved  climate;    he  couldn't  stand  the  heat  in  Nicaragua.     (On  the  other  hand, 
another  had  returned  to  Nicaragua  because  it  was  too  cold  here.) 

How  did  these  people  know  that  they  could  improve  their  condition  by  migrating 
to  the  U.S.?    There  are  many  factors  which  operate  to  give  residents  in  Nicaragua 
a  fair  idea  of  what  conditions- — and  prospects-~are  like  here.    There  is  a  fairly 
constant  stream  of  letters,  often  with  money  enclosed,  going  from  the  States  to 
Nicaragua.    Several  of  my  informants  spoke  of  parents  who  had  come  here  first  for 
a  visit  as  tourists,  then  had  returned  later  as  residents.    Perhaps  six  or  seven 
times  as  many  come  here  to  visit  as  to  settle.    And  many  of  those  who  come  to 
settle  make  yearly  or  occasional  trips  back  to  Nicaragua.    Thus  people  at  home  are 
kept  supplied  with  news  about  not  only  the  condition  in  general  in  San  Francisco, 
but  also  the  opportunities  for  jobs  in  particular. 

The  fact  does  seem  to  stand  out  that  skilled  craftsmen  with  trades  that  are  in 
demand  in  the  U.S.  were  appealed  to  by  the  prospects  of  economic  gain,  while 
professional  people  came  chiefly  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  existing  conditions. 
There  was  little  evidence  of  unskilled  laborers  or  farmers  coming  to  the  U.S., 
possibly  because  they  lacked  the  money  necessary  to  make  the  move. 

Nicaragua  has  a  lower  population  density  than  any  of  its  neighbors  except  British 

duras,  hence  the  problem  of  overcrowding  may  be  considered  less  of  a  reason 
for  leaving  than  others.     (See  Colvin  I96I:  66). 
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According  to  figures  compiled  by  the  International  Institute  of  San  Francisco, 
Center  for  New  Americans ,  783  immigrants  came  from  Nicaragua  in  the  years 
1958-1960 c    Of  the  313  -who  came  in  i960,  there  were  56  "between  the  ages  of 
18-20,  176  between  21  and  3^,  72  between  35  and  59,  and  8  above  age  60„  More 
than  two- thirds  of  all  these  immigrants  were  below  age  35 •     (See  tables  1  and 
2  in  the  Appendix) . 


The  Migration  Process .    Once  a  Nicaraguan  decides  to  migrate,  many  legal  details 
have  to  be  worked  out,  principally  with. the  American  Consulate,  who  is  chiefly 
concerned  that  the  would-be  emigrant  is  capable  of  making  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
to  life  in  the  U.S.    His  assessment  is  made  on  several  bases~-what  he  can  see  of 
the  applicant,  what  he  can  judge  from  the  written  application,  and  what  evidence 
he  can  gather  of  the  person's  personal  character  and  marketable  skills .    The  first 
step  is  the  stipulation  that  the  applicant  must  get  an  affidavit  from  some  "sponsor" 
in  the  United  States  to  the  effect  that  there  will  be  a  place  for  him  to  live  and 
an  assurance  of  support.    In  many  cases,  especially  if  the  applicant  is  the  head 
of  a  family,  there  is  the  stipulation  that  he  must  have  an  assured  job  in  the 
States.    At  the  consulate's  discretion  a  substantial  bond  may  have  to  be  posted  to 
further  ensure  these  requirements.    (Held  for  use  in  case  of  need  for  public 
assistance . ) 

After  the  affidavit  is  received  and  checked,  there  remains  the  thorough  physical 
examination  and  the  shots,  as  well  as  many  passport  pictures. 

Besides  the  official  preparations  there  are  of  course  the  personal  and  family 
problems.    There  were  repeated  instances  of  men  who  left  behind  their  wives  and 
children  and  came  to  the  States  alone.    In  one  instance  a  woman  with  three  children 
took  her  daughter  with  her  and  left  her  two  sons  with  her  ex-husband,  until  she 
could  get  established  and  provide  for  them.    If  unmarried,  the  migrant  still  had 
the  problem  of  leaving  parents. 

Two  of  the  informants  said  that  when  they  left  Nicaragua  sixteen  years  ago  (though 
not  together)  there  was  no  requirement  for  a  sponsor ;  they  came  "on    their  own." 

Most  of  the  informants  came  to  the  U.S.  by  air;  a  one-way  ticket  costs  about  $185 
(U.S.)  Some  go  by  bus  or  auto.    Whichever  way  they  go,  they  must  have  their 
documents  at  hand.    One  informant  told  of  the  experiences  his  father  and  mother 
had  had  on  their  trip  by  bus  through  Mexico.    He  said  they  had  always  wanted  to 
see  the  church  of  the  Virgin  de  Guadalupe  in  Mexico  City,  so  he  had  urged  them 
to  take  the  route  that  would  enable  them  to  do  so.    His  father  had  fastened  the 
bag  containing  their  papers  and  money  to  his  wrist  with  a  light  chain.    While  they 
sat  in  the  cathedral  listening  to  the  mass,  the  old  man  fell  asleep.    When  he  awoke 
later  and  lifted  his  arm  he  found  that  the  chain  had  been  severed  and  his  bag 

^  gone.  Without  the  papers  he  could  not  get  into  the  States,  so  he  had  to  wire 
his  son  in  San  Francisco,  then  wait  until  his  son  could  send  him  bus  fare  back  to 
Nicaragua  to  enable  him  to  get  a  new  set  of  papers.  Naturally,  the  old  folks  had 
a  low  estimate  of  Mexicans  as  a  whole  after  this  incident.    The  son,  who  told  me 
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the  story,  chuckled  as  he  said  that  when  he  had  come  by  bus  several  years 
earlier  he  had  kept  his  money  in  a  belt  under  his  short  all  the  while  he 
traveled  through  Mexico  and  had  removed  it  only  when  he  crossed  the  border 
into  the  U.S.    With  his  money  in  a  wallet  in  his  pocket  he  had  dozed  comfortably 
on  his  seat .    On  awakening  he  found  that  someone  had  stolen  his  wallet . 

San  Francisco  is  a  popular  port  of  destination  for  Nicaraguans .    According  to 
the  U.S.  Census  there  are  as  many  in  San  Francisco  as  in  all  the  rest  of 
California  put  together.    (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  1962a,  6-489,  ^96) » 

Initial  Adjustment  in  the  U.S.      Upon  their  arrival  in  San  Francisco  most  of 
my  informants  stayed  with  their  sponsors  for  a  time,.    One  Nicaraguan,  N.Go, 
told  me  of  arriving  in  19^6  with  $80  in  his  pocket  and  no  friends  here  whatsoever. 
He  had  been  a  stonemason,  but  had  some  experience  in  cabinet  making.  Within 
the  first  week  he  found  a  job  in  a  cabinet  shop  where  a  Spanish- speaking  fellow 
worker  translated  for  him.    He  resolved  to  free  himself  as  soon  as  possible  from 
his  dependency  and  learn  to  speak  the  language.    He  worked  hard  and  the  hand- 
crafting that  characterized  the    raining  of  mechanics  in  Nicaragua  stood  him  in 
good  stead  here  where  most  apprentices  had  relied  on  power  equipment . 

In  general  those  who  had  been  skilled  mechanics  seemed  to  find  work  most  easily 
in  San  Francisco,  where  union  standards  had  put  a  premium  on  this  kind  of  work 
and  where  a  knowledge  of  English  was  not^ indispensable .    More  difficulty  was 
experienced,  however,  by  people  who  had  been  engaged  in  professional  work  or 
business,  because  of  the  language  problem.    I  met  several  who  had  been  lawyers 
or  bank  employees  or  businessmen  who  had  had  to  work  in  factories  or  take 
janitorial  maintenance  jobs  or  become  real  estate  salesmen.    One  young  man  who 
had  been  a  bank  employee  in  Nicaragua  was  inducted  into  the  Armed  Forces  soon 
after  arriving  in  San  Francisco  and  spent  two  years  in  the  Army,  part  of  the  time 
in  Germany.    With  the  aid  of  the  Army  language  instructors  and  the  close  association 
of  the  ranks,  he  became  proficient  in  English  and  on  his  discharge  readily  found 
work  in  a  bank  in  San  Francisco.    On  the  whole  the  Nicaraguans  seem  to  find  their 
place  in  trades  or  professions  more  readily  than  do  immigrants  from  Mexico  or 
Puerto  Rico.    Comparatively  few  work,  at  least  for  long,  as  common  laborers.  Thus 
a  vice-president  of  the  Latin-American  branch  of  the  Laborers"  Union  (Centro 
Social  Obreros)  gave  me  these  figures  on  his  group's  membership,    ho  from  Mexico, 
l6  from  El  Salvador,  k  from  Nicaragua,  and  ik  from  Paraguay.    The  others  were  from 
various  parts  of  Central  and  South  America,  as  well  as  Italy. 

The  difficulty  experienced  by  the  professional  people  provoked  the  observation  by 
one  skilled  carpenter  now  well-to-do  in  his  trade,  that  "we  suffer  there,  and 
they  (the  professionals)  suffer  here." 

Not  all  succeed  in  learning  English.    One, a  woman  of  fifty,  had  brought  her  two 
daughters  here  sixteen  years  ago,  put  them  through  school  and  married  them  off, 
-  1  yet  could  speak  only  a  few  words  of  English.    She  is  now  attending  a  neighborhood 
center  English  class.    One  young  man  arrived  here  six  years  ago  at  the  age  of  twenty 
and  lived  with  his  uncle  while  attending  high  school.    He  said  he  found  that  Spanish 
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was  spoken  on  the  schoolground,  so  he  was  at  ease  there j  but  he  had  difficulty 
in  his  classes.    He  found  a  night  job  at  a  restaurant  and  continued  his  classes 
part  time.    When  he  married  a  high  school  classmate  she  wanted  to  drop  out  of 
school  but  he  insisted  she  continue.    They  both  graduated  early  this  year. 

This  enterprising  young  man  found  that  his  uncle  was  disagreeable  to  live  with, 
and  soon  moved  away  to  a  flat  with  his  sister,  who  had  also  been  with  the 
uncle.    When  he  married  he  had  moved  to  the  Mission  District  because  he  11 
the  warmer  weather  there  and  the  general  "Latin-American"  atmosphere.  This, 
of  course,  is  part  of  the  reason  so  many  in  the  Mission  District  can  get  along 
without  learning  English.    They  can  shop  for  everything;  they  can  work  every  day ; 
they  can  attend  church,  either  Catholic  or  Protestant;  they  can  talk  with 
neighbors;  they  can  secure  the  services  of  doctors,  real  estate  brokers,  lawyer-, 
or  income-tax  experts--all  without  using  a  word  of  English.    The  concentration 
of  Spanish- speaking  people  and  institutions  catering  to  them  has  led  some,  as 
the  scriptwriters  for  the  TV"  film  "Voiceless  Millions,"  to  call  the  Mission  District 
a  "ghetto".     (See  KRON-TV  1964).    I  disagree  with  this  designation,  however,  for 
I  called  on  Nicaraguans  and  other  Latin  Americans  who  lived  in  many  other  parts 
of  town.    It  may  be,  as  Wilson  Record  suggests  in  his  book  Minority  Groups  and 
Intergroup  Relations  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  that  the  recent  "^frightening" 
rise  of  the  Negro  threat  has  had  something  to  do  with  relaxing  the  feelings  against 
Latin  Americans  as  well  as  other  minority  groups.  (Record  1963°  13ff ) » 

Relationships  with  Homeland .    Most  of  the  Nicaraguans  I  called  on  maintain  close 
ties  with  relatives  in  Nicaragua.    One  of  the  first  letters  home  may  contain  a  photo 
of  the  proud  immigrants  beside  the  range  or  refrigerator  in  their  apartment; 
status  symbols.    Nearly  all  send  money  regularly  to  relatives  "back  home."    I  we 
told  of  one  girl  who  found  an  office  job  in  San  Francisco  and  succeeded  in  supporting 
not  only  herself  but  her  mother  in  Nicaragua  as  well.    As  the  informant  pointed 
out  to  me,  "$30  a  month  will  almost  take  care  of  an  elderly  relative  in  Nicaragua." 

In  some  cases  a  man  may  live  in  San  Francisco  for  half  a  year  to  a  year  or  more 
before  feeling  that  he  has  become  sufficiently  established  to  bring  his  family  from 
home,  and  he  will  of  course  in  the  meantime  continue  to  send  them  money.    In  many 
cases  an  individual  here  may  be  padrino  to  one  or  more  ahijados  in  Nicaragua,  and 
of  course  he  will  send  them  gifts  and  money,  as  well  as  correspond  with  their  parents. 
And  he  keeps  the  relatives  at  home  informed  on  happenings  in  his  new  town.    If  he 
sees  a  job  opening  approaching  he  may  inform  some  qualified  relative  and  send  the 
necessary  legal  papers  and  money  to  enable  him  to  come  to  claim  the  job. 

Nearly  everyone  I  talked  to  had  brought  up  at  least  two  or  more- -spouse,  children, 
parents,  brothers  or  sisters,  or  friends.    The  largest  total  I  heard  of  for  which 
one  person  was  responsible  was  57 »    He  had  brought  his  wife  and  three  children,  his 
'.^  brothers  and  two  sisters,  and  his  wife's  sisters  and  brothers,  as  well  as  others . 

Frequent  trips  back  to  Nicaragua  are  characteristic.  One  woman  who  operates  a  beauty 
salon  in  San  Francisco  occasionally  vexes  her  clientele  by  her  annual  absences  during 
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visits  "horns".    One  man  is  planning  a  trip  with  his  wife  and  son  in  a  year  and 
a  half,  when  he  can  save  up  the  thousand  dollars  needed  for  the  air  fare. 
Another  girl  of  twenty- two  left  her  job  with  Western  Union  to  spend  three  months 
with  her  ailing  grandmother  in  Nicaragua .    Even  then  the  grandmother  did  not  want 
her  to  leave;  but  when  she  got  back  home  to  San  Francisco  her  job  had  been  filled 
by  someone  else  and  she  is  now  looking  for  work.    Others  have  found  ways  to  make 
the  trips  with  less  financial  strain.    One  young  man  told  me  he  plans  to  go  to 
Nicaragua  next  month  in  a  caravan  of  three  cars  and  sell  one  while  there- -the 
price  of  a  car  is  usually  about  double  that  here.    A  woman  makes  regular  trips 
"home"  to  Nicaragua  with  a  large  duffle  bag  full  of  dresses  she  has  made  here. 
She  sells  these  for  enough  to  pay  her  air  fare.    The  prize  for  ingenuity,  however, 
goes  to  a  man  reputed  to  take  a  truckload  of  goods  purchased  at  Purple  Heart  and 
Goodwill  stores,  hence  used  and  duty-free.    He  sells  the  load  and  the  truck, 
then  flies  back  to  San  Francisco  with  a  substantial  profit  in  his  purse. 

The  proprietor  of  the  Tico  Nica  told  me  that  occasionally  someone  will  tell  him 
that  within  a  week  or  so  he  intends  to  drive  to  Nicaragua,  and  that  if  five  others 
wish  to  go  and  pay  $50  apiece  he  will  take  them.    The  restaurant  owner  passes  the 
word  on,  and  invariably  the  man  has  his  load  by  the  time  he  is  ready  to  leave. 


Patterns  of  Friendship  and  Affiliation.    When  I  remarked  to  one  young  Nicaraguan 
that  I  had  understood  that  sometimes  new  immigrants  felt  bewildered  and  lonely  on 
arrival  at  San  Francisco,  he  asserted  that  no  Nicaraguan  would  feel  that  way  for 
long.    In  the  first  place,  he  pointed  out,  there  has  to  be  a  sponsor,  and  this- 
person  provides  an  initial  point  of  introduction  to  the  community.    Then  there  are 
parties  which  go  on  frequently;  certain  of  the  Nicaraguans  hold  these  so  often 
their  houses  are  like  beehives.    At  the  Tico  Nica  Restaurant  there  are  always 
Nicaraguans  coming  and  going,  and  news  is  circulated  between  patrons  and  proprietor. 
When  I  have  asked  a  question  of  the  proprietor  he  has  usually  been  able  either  to 
give  me  a  direct  answer  or  to  refer  me  to  someone  else  present  at  the  time  who 
could . 

Two  of  my  informants  declared  that  almost  any  Nicaraguan  could  recognize  another 
on  the  street  by  the  way  he  walked  and  acted,  and  especially  by  his  speech.    In  fact, 
one  of  these  informants  said,  it  is  likely  that  if  one  sees  another  on  the  street 
each  will  know  a  great  deal  about  the  other,  even  if  they  have  not  met  before.  Their 
city  of  birth,  their  current  jobs,  their  address,  and  the  names  of  their  near 
relatives,  may  all  be  common  knowledge. 

"How  does  the  grapevine  work?"    I  asked  him.    I  said  I  had  heard  that  death  notices 
were  often  given  over  the  Spanish- language  radio  programs  on  Station  KOFY  and  that 
some  club  organizations  could  get  news  out  to  their  members.    But  how  did  such  wide 
dissemination  occur?    The  informant  and  his  brother,  who  was  also  present,  thought 

nute,  then  came  up  with  what  they  considered  to  be  the  ultimate  answer--women 
and  telephones .    They  said  there  is  a  constant  stream  of  gossip  that  goes  on  between 
the  women,  and  thus  newcomers  do  not  remain  strangers  long. 
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Nicaraguans  have  a  soccer  team,  they  have  had  two  baseball  teams,  now  merged . 
These  have  had  varying  fortunes,  complicated  chiefly  by  the  $200  to  $500  needed 
to  keep  the  players  in  game  equipment  and  to  take  care  of  fees.    In  the  past 
this  has  been  raised  by  dances,  but  this  is  an  unreliable  method . 

While  the  personnel  of  these  teams  is  small  compared  to  the  size  of  the  Nicaraguan 
community,  they  serve  as  a  kind  of  psychological  rallying  point „    Baseball  is 
a  very  popular  sport  in  Nicaragua,  unlike  other  Central  American  countries  where 
soccer  is  the  favorite.     (See  Adams  1957°  216).    There  would  probably  be  many 
more  such  athletic  teams  if  the  problem  of  financing  could  be  met  more  readily » 

The  church  is  an  important  part  of  the  life  of  Nicaraguans,  though  perhaps  not 
as  much  so  in  San  Francisco  as  in  their  homeland.    The  compadrazgo  system  is 
recognized  especially  at  the  birth  of  a  child.    (Here  also  a  change  occurs  in 
respect  to  relationships  between  compadres;  "usted"  is  used  rather  than  "vos"  in 
conversation.)    Large  numbers  gather  at  funerals — I  counted  over  a  hundred  at  one 
wake,  including  children  under  ten.    A  burial  society  serving  all  Latin- Americans, 
and  others  as  well,  has  a  chapter  in  Oakland  and  many  members  in  San  Francisco. 
(Sociedad  Internacional  de  Beneficios  Nutuos,  Inc.) 

A  number  of  Protestant  churches  also  conduct  services  in  Spanish,  though  with 

differing  philosophies  of  assimilation.    These  include  large  churches  like 

El  Buen  Pastor  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  four  congregations  of  the  Assemblies 

of  God,  as  well  as  the  Seventh-Day  Adventist  Central  American  Church  on  2^th  Street. 

Patriotic  sentiments  bind  Nicaraguans  as  well.    I  was  told  that  some  1,000 
Nicaraguans  attended  a  celebration  honoring  the  birthday  of  their  national  poet, 
Ruben  Dario,  on  March  7» 

• 

The  Spanish -.language  theater  is  well-attended.    According  to  a  theater  manager 
in  the  Mission,  movie-goers  to  three  Spanish- language  theaters  there  bought  more 
than  450,000  tickets  last  year. 

In  many  of  the  foregoing  observations  the  reader  will  recognize  parallels  with  the 
immigration  patterns  of  Italian,  Polish  and  other  European  newcomers.    (See  Wood 
1957;  306)o    However,  the  closer  proximity  of  the  Nicaraguan  homeland  is  an  invita- 
tion to  more  frequent  visits  and  hence  leads  to  a  strengthening  of  bonds  with 
relatives  remaining  behind.    This  "home  away  from  home"  situation  has  led  to  some 
of  the  criticism-- it  means  a  diluting  of  resources  for  those  who  settle  in 
San  Francisco.    The  constant  sharing  of  income  beyond  mere  subsistence  needs  often 
leads  to  moonlighting  and  hence  allows  less  time  for  English- language  learning 
and  community  participation,  not  to  mention  money  for  the  purchase  of  books  and 
other  elements  which  could  help  raise  the  accomplishments  and  status  of  the  new 
American.    An  interesting  study  could  be  made  of  the  effects  of  this  money  flow 
on  the  economy  of  both  the  sending  and  the  receiving  communities.  (See  Thomas  1959 ' 
538). 
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Discrimination  by  Anglos  against  the  Nicaraguans  was  scarcely  mentioned  to  me. 
One  individual  said  that  when  he  arrived  in  1956  he  tried  to  find  an  apartment 
for  his  family,  but  the  landlords  thought  he  was  a  Mexican  and  wouldn's  rent  to 
him;  so  he  resolved  to  save  his  money  and  buy  a  house.,    It  took  him  two  years, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  able  to  send  for  his  family  and  move  them  in- 
to a  house  to  which  he  had  some  title.    In  later  years  he  acquired  five  more 
apartment  houses,  with  some  twenty- five  units.    Another  of  my  informants  was  the 
vice-president  of  a  construction  laborers'  union.,  and  I  asked  him  if  many  con- 
tractors refused  to  hire  Latin-American  help.    He  said  some  did,  but  that  the 
union  had  ways  of  remedying  this. 

Beyond  the  Melting  Pot .    The  MNC  has  good  reason  to  be  concerned  about  the  Spanish- 
speaking  population  in  its  vicinity.     Several,  deep  and  basic  questions  lie  at  the 
root  of  their  philosophy  and  program,    How  are  they  best  to  handle  the  growing  Latin 
population?    Is  it  right  to  require  these  people  to  learn  English  In  order  to  become 
citizens?    Should  they  be  encouraged  to  forget  their  native  tongue  and  culture  and 
take  on  the  ways  of  the  nort earner icano?    Or  should  cultural  pluralism  be  accepted  as 
a  permanent  modus  vivendi? 

The  problem  is  well,  stated  by  Milton  Gordon,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  his 
new  book  Assimilation  in  American  Life .  Referring  to  the  lack  of  attention  here- 
tofore given  to  internal  dynamics  of  ethnic  groups,  he  sayss 

The  consequence  of  this  relative  lack  of  attention  to  the  structure 
interrelationships  of  ethnic  groups  by  both  the  lay  public  and  pro- 
fessional scientists  is  that,  by  and  large,  there  is  no  informed  and 
sophisticated  discussion  of  social  structural  goals  in  intergroup 
relations  taking  place  in  American  intellectual,  life  today.  .  "Liber- 
als," well-meaning  people,  and  professional  intergroup  relations 
workers, . .know  that  they  are  against  racial,  religious  and  nation- 
ality prejudice  and  discrimination  and  want  to  see  these  phenomena 
eliminated  from  American  life.    They  are  "for"  equlity  of  opportu- 
nity in  all  areas  for  all  men  ragardless  of  "race,  creed,  or  nation- 
al origin."    Faced  with  the  concrete  reality  of  an  overt  discrimi- 
natory act  in  employment  or  housing,  they  are  concertedly  against 
it.    Bur  the  question  of  whether  Negroes,  or  Jews,  or  Catholics,  or 
Mexican-Americans,  should  maintain  or  lose  their  group  identity  in 
this  America  of  the  future  is  one  which,  for  the  most  part,  receives 
no  thoughtful  attention  or  is  dealt  with  largely  in  cliches.    Do  we 
want  "total  assimilation,"  "the  melting  pot,"  or  "cultural  pluralism"? 
And,  more  pointedly,  what  implications  does  each  of  these  phrases  ' 
have,  concretely,  for  friendship  patterns,  organizational  affilia- 
tions, civic  participation,  self- identification,  value  conflict  and 
value  integration,  political  life,  prejudice  and  discrimination,  and 
American  unity?    No  well-considered  answer  is  forthcoming.  (Gordon 
196U:  8) 

t- j.aser  and  Moynihan  point  out  in  their  book  that  the  anticipated  homogeneous  .mixing 
of  immigrants  to  the  United  States  was  never  fully  realized.     "The  point  about  the 
melting  pot,,, is  that  it  did  not  happen."    (Glazer  and  Moynihan  1963s  v) .  Despite 
this  widely  held  myth,  racial  and  ethnic  enclaves  have  persisted  in  all  our  large 
cities, 
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Gordon  believes,  on  the  basis  of  his  studies  of  ethnic  subgroups,  that  structural 
assimilation  of  immigrants  (full  participation  in  the  total  life  of  the  community) 
is  both  undesirable  and  impossible,  except  for  occasional,  individuals .    He  sayss 

The  newcomer  needs  the  comfortable  sociological  and  psychological  milieu 
which  the  commonality  of  his  own  group  provides.    Even  those  individuals 
who  eventually  will  make  major  structural  contacts  with  native  subsocie- 
ties  can  profitably  use  the  communal,  base  of  their  own  group  to  make  their 
initial  adjustment  and  to  fall  back  upon  if  their  tentative  primary  group 
contacts  prove  unsatisfactory.     (Gordon  196^:  2^+2) 

He  concludes  that  immigrant -adjustment  agencies  are  wasting  their  time  and  energy 
if  they  attempt  this  on  a  massive  scale.    He  recommends  that  they  direct  their 
efforts  toward  acculturation,  or  cultural  assimilation.    The  ethnic  subgroup,  he 
says,  may  provide  a  vital  benefit  to  the  newcomers.    He  says:; 

The  forms  and  devices  of  the  immigrant  community  face  two  ways=    On  the 
one  hand,  providing  the  indispensable  comfortable  milieu,  they  continue 
the  newcomer's  orientation  to  the  culture  of  the  old  country  and  the  old 
locality,  to  its  familiar  ways  of  doing  things,  to  its  current  history 
and  its  current  gossip.    On  the  other  hand,  they  gradually  incorporate 
elements  of  the  American  culture,  interpret  that  culture  to  the  newcomer 
in  ways  which  he  can  understand,  and  sift  its  elements  and  bring  them  to 
his  attention  in  a  degree  and  at  a  pace  which  muffles  and  makes  bearable 
the  shock  of  cultural  collision.    The  immigrant's  burial  and  insurance 
societies,  his  indigenous  church,  his  "foreign  language"  press,  his  fa- 
vorite cafes  and  coffee  houses,  his  old-style  theatrical  entertainments, 
his  network  of  social  cliques  and  "nationality"  organizations,  his  cere- 
monies and  fol    dances,  are  never  created  or  recreated  simply  as  replicas 
of  old  country  elements'  they  always  progressively  reflect  the  influence1 
of  American  conditions  and  American  events,  serving  as  a  sturdy  bridge 
between  the  old  and  the  new.    In  a  word,  the  immigrant  sub society  medi- 
ates between  the  native  culture  of  the  immigrant  and  the  American  cul- 
ture.   (Gordon  196k:  2hk) 

Gordon  then  recommends  that  immigrant -adjustment  agencies  (like  the  MNC)  should 
take  as  their  basic  goal  not  the  "total  assimilation"  of  the  immigrant  but  his 
adjustment  to  those  secondary  features  of  society  which  he  needs  to  help  him  per- 
form his  role  as  a  wage-earner  and  a  potential  future  citizen  of  both  the  natioij 
and  the  community.    His  children,  through  contact  with  the  wider  society  in  the 
schools,  will  become  more  fully  acculturated,  though  the  native  culture  and  the 
language  of  their  homeland  need  not  be  denigrated.    (Gordon  196^;  2.kk  )  „ 

Conclusion 


Although  this  paper  deals  primarily  with  information  gained  from  Nicaraguans,  it 
should  not  be  inferred  that  the  features  discussed  are  necessarily  peculiar  to 
I  1  m.    Thus,  there  are  three  Salvadorean  restaurants  in  the  same  neighborhood  as 
the  Tico  Nica.    It  would  be  interesting  to  study  these  two  subgroups  to  ascertain 
the  differences,  if  any,  which  characterize  them. 
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Another  possible  field  for  inquiry  is  the  extent  to  which,  as  mentioned  earlier  in 
the  paper,  the  flow  of  money  from  immigrants  to  relatives  in  the  homeland  affects 
the  economy  in  both  communities.    For  instance,  it  is  estimated  that  the  flow  from 
Salvadoreans  exceeds  a  million  dollars  a  month.     (This  figure  was  given  me  by  a 
Salvadorean  who  is  in  the  Bay  Area  collecting  material  for  a  book  on  San  Francisco. 
He  based  it  on  the  estimate  of  30,000  Salvadoreans  in  the  U„  S„  who  send  an  average 
of  $40  a  month  to  the  homeland.) 

It  would  also  be  interesting  to  see  to  what  extent  cliques  are  formed  by  people 
from  different  towns,  especially  those  smaller  than  Managua,  the  capital.  (One 
small  town  in  Mexico,  Ayutla,  Jalisco,  has  organized  chapters  of  its  "alumni," 
who  shower  it  with  gifts  for  the  children  every  Christmas.) 

For  the  anthropologist  interested  in  directed  culture  change,  the  acculturation 
problems  in  the  cities,  and  the  impact  of  various  attempts  at  shaping  the  accul- 
turation process,  can  be  instructive.    His  distinctive  methods  of  research  can 
be  a  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  change  agents  in  many  public -spirited 
groups. 

As  is  true  in  any  type  of  anthropological  field  research,  the  more  fully  the  inves- 
tigator can  penetrate  to  the  core  of  the  group  he  studies,  the  more  questions  he 
will  raise  and  the  more  ramified  his  lines  of  inquiry.    The  brief  period  spent  in 
San  Francisco  research  has  convinced  the  writer  that  corollary  studies  in  other 
cities  with  substantial  Central  American  populations  should  be  fruitful.    The  ave- 
nues of  approach  are  now  more  clearly  marked. 
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APPENDIX 


Table  1.  Adult  immigrants  to  San  Francisco  from  the  six  Central  American  countries 
and  Mexico,  from  1958  to  i960.     Source:    International  Institute,  1961. 

Country  Number  of  immigrants 

El  Salvador  83^ 

Nicaragua  783 

Mexico  655 

Costa  Rica  66 

Guatemala  6k 

Panama  ^+0 

Honduras  39 

Total   2,1+81 


Table  2.  Immigrants  to  San  Francisco  from  the  six  Central  American  countries  and 
Mexico  in  i960,  by  age  categories.     Source:    International  Institute,  1961. 


Country 

Total 

18-20 

21-3k 

35-59 

60  & 

Costa  Rica 

29 

8 

12 

9 

El  Salvador 

326 

50 

193 

75 

8 

Guat  emala 

23 

1 

16 

k 

Honduras 

8 

k 

k 

Nicargua 

313 

56 

176 

72 

8 

Panama 

18 

3 

9 

5 

1 

Mexico 

2k3 

20 

162 

59 

2 

Totals 

960 

138 

56^ 

230 

19 

I 
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